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GOD OWNS ALL THINGS. 
HRIST said, “To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, 

that I should bear witness to the truth.” It 
is the business, and only business, of every 
follower of Christ, to bear witness to the 
truth. And now comes the question, 
What is the truth? Truth in the abstract, 
may be any truth without respect to 
order ; but what is the truth concerning God, 
which lies at the foundation of all other truth, 
and the one which we are bound specially to 
bear witness to and maintain? It is certainly 
likely to be one that the world denies pretty 
extensively, practically if not theoretically. 
In looking out for the truth which seems to 
me to be the essence of all other truth, and the 
one that [am bound to bear witness to, I 
have decided that there is scarcely any one 
more central than this, viz., that God owns 
all things. By tracing out that idea in va- 
rious directions, it will be seen that it contains 
the whole of true theology. 


The condition of ownership suggests two 
ideas, the idea of right, and the idea of might. 
A man is said to own things, when he has a 
right to them, on the one hand ; and on the 
other hand, he owns them if he has power to 
hold and keep possession of them. Now the 
validity of God’s ownership in all things is es- 
tablished by both these principles. In the 
first place, he has a right to universal owner- 
ship. On what ground? He has a right to 
all things, on the ground that he is the only 
being who has life and wisdom enough to make 
aright use of them. ~*‘ The tools to them that 
can use them,” is the rule. God has a right 
to the keys of the universe, because he knows 
how to use its treasures, A man who would 
take land and ruin it, or any other valuable 
and destroy it, let his formal title be what it 
may, has no right to it. There can be no 
rights-whatever to a destroyer. It is only the 
useful builder, one who makes things that he 
takes in hand better, that has any just right 
to them. 


We need not go back of that principle ; it 
is alone sufficient to establish God’s universal 
right, and to deny the devil’s right to any 
thing. ‘The simple fact that Satan is a de- 





structive being, vitiates his title to every thing. 
In other words, good has a right to every 
thing ; and all the feelings and understanding of 
all beings, even of the devil himself, when un- 
biased by personal interest, would vote for 
God’s possession. Call a vote of the universe, 
from the best to the worst, including all inter- 
mediate beings, upon the question whether 
evil shall have possession; and placing the 
question upon its simple merits, aside from the 
consideration of its effect upon private titles, 
eveyy being would say that the principle of 
life and edification has the right to every 
thing, and the principle of destruction has a 
right to nothing. Then as to the power, which 
goes to make the idea of ownership, God has 
that, becanse he has energy that exceeds all 
others. He has a right to all things, and 
ability to enforce and execute that right. 

Let us see what will follow from bearing 
witness to this truth. In the first place, this 
is the truth by which the devil and his angels 
are to be turned out of the world. It was by 
the spiritual affirmation of that truth that 
Christ cast out devils. When he found a man 
possessed of a devil, his spirit entered like a 
police officer, and asserting God's sovereignty 
ejected the unlawful tenant. The truth that 
God owns all things will apply to the ejection 
of all the evil in the world. 


We have found that all the difficulties in 
respect to our passions, and the cause ot all 
their disorders, lie in their wrongful possession 
of things. The whole gospel of self-denial con- 
sists in surrendering up things that we are 
holding unlawful possession of. Here comes 
in the truth that God owns all things ; and ev- 
ery man has a right to demand of all his pas- 
sions and affections, that that truth shall be 
established in every one of them, until he holds 
nothing against God. Leta man be faithful 
to that truth, that God owns all things, and he 
will wrench himself from all adhesions to this 
world. Let him take to himself that truth, 
and he will find out where he is holding any- 
thing without God’s leave, and will yield it up. 
If he asserts that truth with his whole heart, it 
will be the guide of all his passions. It will 
lead him to all self-denial: the immediate ef- 
fect of it will be the surrender of every thing to 
God. A man claims his own life, irrespective 
of God; but God has more right to take that 
life than man has to take the life of an animal 
that he has bought or raised. He has no right 
to his own life—no claim upon it against God. 
So of his children ; his wife, his food, and ev- 
ery thing he has an affection for. Not one of 
his passions can take hold of its object in un- 
belief, without its being demonstrable that it 





is a wrongful hold—that it is assuming posses- 
sion that will have to be surrendered. 

This doctrine teaches us the only possible 
way in which we can possess and enjoy any 
thing; that is, by first surrendering what we 
have taken hold of wrongfully, acknowledging 
God’s right, accepting every thing we have as 
his gift, and holding it afterward as his gift, 
with the understanding that God never aban- 
dons his right to any thing. 

The fact that God owns all things is the 
very best ground of faith that we can have. 
God is a good husbandman, and will take good 
care of every thing that comes under his su- 
perintendence, and will make the most of it 
that he can. A farmer will not frown upon 
his corn and discourage it. No more will God 
frown upon a heart that sincerely seeks to 
serve him. ‘“* Every plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted up.” 
But every heart that humbly acknowledges his 
ownership will be accepted by him. He is 
just as eager to have such a heart flourish, as 
a farmer is to have his corn grow. “ Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit.” ‘I am the vine and my Father is the 
husbandman.” It is the fact that he expects 
to get good out of us, that insures his favora- 
ble attention to our spiritual life. 

—Home-Talk by 5. 4. N. in 1851. 


ROBERT OWEN AND NEW LANARK. 


HE great name among English socialists 

is Robert Owen. Unlike Fourier, the 
French reformer, who spent his life mainly in 
criticism and theoretic speculation, Mr. Owen 
first made a fortune as a cotton spinner, and 
then used a large part of it in incessant at- 
tempts to carry his plans into practice. Of 
these attempts the experiment at New Lanark, 
Scotland, was the most successful. In Sar- 
gant’s Life of Owen we find the particulars 
of this enterprise given in such a manner that 
we can transfer the main features to our col- 
umns. 

In order to understand what Owen designed 
to do, and what he accomplished, it is neces- 
sary to conceive of the atrocities of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch factory system as it existed in 
the year 1800, when he became the manager 
and part owner of the cotton mills at New 
Lanark. The following paragraphs give a de- 
scription of the moral and physical condition 
of the operatives employed at this establish- 
ment prior to Owen’s occupancy : 


The manufactory at New Lanark was com- 
menced by Sir Richard Arkwright and Mr. Dale 
in 1784, when cotton pina was first intro- 
duced into Scotland. e advantage of water 
power at the Falls of the Clyde, was the ‘in- 
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ducement to fix upon that site which was 
otherwise an undesirable one: the country 
around being uncultivated, the inhabitants few 
and poor, and the roads so bad as to effectually 
exclude tourists, if they had been disposed to 
visit the Falls. Hands had to be found to work 
in the mills: no easy task, because the long 
hours and the confinement were disgustful to the 
peasantry. Recourse was had to charitable es- 
tablishments for a supply of children. As 
many as five hundred of these were ultimately 
working together, most of whom had been sent 
from Edinburgh. They were fed, clothed and 
educated, in a large house built for the purpose, 
and Mr. Dale’s benevolence was taxed to secure 
the due performance of his contract. To ob- 
tain a supply of adult laborers, a village was 
built around the works, and the houses were 
let at a low rent; but the business was so un- 
popular that few except the bad, the unem- 
ployed, and the destitute, would settle there. 
Even of such ragged laborers the numbers were 
insufficient ; and these when they had learned 
their trade and become valuable, were self- 
willed and insubordinate. 

The provision made for maintaining the chil- 
dren, was everything that could be desired. 
The rooms were spacious, clean and well venti- 
lated: the food was abundant and excellent; 
and the clothes neat and well chosen. Medical 
attendance was provided: there were compe- 
tent teachers and careful superintendents. But 
there were serious drawbacks. The payper au- 
thorities insisted that the children, if sent at all, 
should be received as early as six years old. It 
was found, or thought necessary that these little 
creatures should work with the other people 
from six in the morning till seven in the eve- 
ning ; and it was only after this task was over 
that instruction began. The inevitable results 
followed ; the poor children hated their slavery : 
many absconded: some were stunted and even 
dwarfed in stature. At thirteen to fifteen years 
old, when their apprenticeship expired, they 
commonly went off to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
with no natural guardians, ignorant of the world 
beyond their village, and altogether admirably 
trained for swelling the mass of vice and mis- 
ery in the towns. Owen entirely exonerates 
Mr. Dale from all blame in the matter; con- 
tending that the authorities ought to have de- 
ferred the apprenticeship of the children till they 
were educated and fit for labor. But he says 
with justice: if such miseries followed under 
the best of masters, what must have been the 
result under the worst ? 

The condition of the families who had immi- 
grated to the village was very lamentable. The 
people lived almost without control, in habits 
of vice, idleness, poverty, debt and destitution. 
The brother of one of the managers habitually 
went out on a spree, when he left his business for 
weeks together, and was drunk the whole time. 
Thieving was general, and went to such a ruin- 
ous extent that Mr. Dale’s property appeared 
to be treated on a regular communistic princi- 

le. 

Owen had now had ten years experience is 
the management of factories: had struggled 
successfully through difficulties; and was 
warranted in feeling an entire reliance on his 
own powers of administration. He was re- 
solved to carry out a thorough reform ; and he 
considered the disordered colony with the same 
satisfaction, which animates the physician at the 
sight of a diseased patient whom he is confident 
of curing. He frankly told his intimate friends, 
that he was about to inaugurate a new system 
of management, on the principles of justice and 
kindness; and that he meant gradually to dis- 
continue the use of punishment. They of 
course laughed at him; but in the long run he 
got the jest on his side. 


For the first six years, Owen could make 
but little progress towards ameliorating the 
condition of his work-people, owing to their 
prejudice and non-appreciation of his efforts. 


cruiting the factory force from the children of 
the poor-houses, a system which condemned 
snnocents of six years to unremitting, blighting 
toil. He also took measures for reducing the 
expenses of living at his village by introducing 
commodities of a better quality at the shops, 
and furnishing them to the operatives at cost 
prices. At length, by a most generous exhi- 
bition of liberality, in supporting his hands 
during a period of cotton dearth and enforced 
stoppage of work (occasioned by the American 
embargo in 1806), he so far won their confi- 
dence and enlisted their gratitude that he 
could thenceforth do with them as he would. 
He had adopted the dogma that men’s charac- 
ters are formed for them by the circumstances 
in which they grow up, and in accordance 
with this he attempted to apply a preventive 
to vice and error, by instituting infant schools 
which should take all the children of the vil- 
lage, and place them during the period of for- 
mation under such influences as he should se- 
lect. The following is said of the management 
of his infant schools : 

The children were at first taken at two years 
old; but the parents, when their prejudices 
were overcome, begged to send them still 
earlier ; and ultimately, the age was lowered to 
one year. 

Owen himself at first, devoted much time to 
the carrying out of his new plan. The minister 
of the parish regarded the attempt as vain and 
useless: the master who had taught the 
previous school, who was under his minister’s 
influence, looked with aversion, like an obstinate 
dominie, on the new-fangled proceedings.— 
Owen unwillingly dismissed him, and looked 
round fora man who was patient with children, 
and of tractable temper. He found his treas- 
ure ina poor hand-weaver named James Bu- 
chanan, who appears to have owed part of his 
docility to the discipline of a shrewish wife. 
The man could scarcely read and write; but 
his gentleness and his love of children, made 
up for this defect. A young woman from the 
mills, was employed as a nurse for the younger 
pupils. 

Owen himself tells us that he had won the 
hearts of all the children in New Lanark, and 
through the children, the hearts of the parents ; 
a statement I implicitly believe. He was a 
man of a placid and gentle nature, whose true 
benevolence was never impugned even by his 
bitterest enemies. He had selected two superin- 
tendents whose hearts, as he believed, beat in 
unison with his own; and kindness was the 
basis of all the instructions he gave them.* * * 

Owen was entirely free from the folly of wishing 
to produce prodigies of knowledge : his aim was 
to train the children to good habits, and not to 
cram their heads with facts; and this is the 
more creditable to him, because the danger of 
premature education was not then recognized, 
and the children of the middle classes were 
many of them being forced into precocity. In 
managing these little creatures, under six years 
old, amusement was to be the sole aim, with 
such instruction as they spontaneously chose to 
acquire. The ordinary means of exciting curi- 
osity were resorted to: maps, paintings, flowers, 
were hung on the walls ; and the teachers were 
incited to learn for themselves, that they might 
be able to answer the questions that were asked. 
No books were used: and Owen runs as usual 
into exaggeration, when he expresses a doubt 
whether in a rational state of society, children 
under ten years old would be taught to read. 
I have mentioned before as a cause of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the Quaker partners, that 
while books were excluded, music, dancing and 





But he immediately cut off the practice of re- 


military exercises, were sedulously taught. 


of Owen’s ; and the success of it seems to have 
rewarded his efforts. No part of his great es- 
tablishment yielded him higher pleasure, and no 
part attracted more of the attention of other 
people. Among the frequent visitors at New 
Lanark, were Mr. Brougham (Lord Brougham), 
Mr. John Smith the banker and M. P., and Mr. 
Henry Hase of the Bank of England. These 
gentlemen were so impressed with the order, in- 
telligence and happiness of these young chil- 
dren, that they were desirous of adopting the 
system elsewhere : and with the co-operation of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Benjamin 
Smith, M. P., and perhaps the able James Mill, 
they tried the experiment. 


While these things were going on with the 
children, a corresponding improvement seems 
to have been wrought in the moral and physi- 
cal condition of the adults. Drunkenness and 
crime were diminished, and the population 
wore an increasing air of comfort and self-re- 
spect. Atlength, in 1813, Owen by a change 
of partnership, drew into association with him- 
self, in the ownership of the property, a com- 
pany of philanthropists, who undertook to work 
the mills for a return of five per cent interest 
on the capital invested, all the remaining 
profits being applied to the benefit of the op- 
eratives, or to general educational and philan- 
thropic schemes. The amount of such surplus 
profit which the works produced, at the time 
this partnership was formed, was $160,000 a 
year. The success of the enterprise, and the 
good results observed at New Lanark, drew 
the attention of many eminent persons, and 
brought Mr. Owen into communication with 
the leading statesmen and some of the royal 
personages of the time. ‘The Duke of Kent, 
the father of the present Queen of England, 
was a zealous supporter of Owen. Nicholas, 
the late Emperor of Russia, then crown prince, 
visited the cotton spinner’s village and took an 
evident interest in his plans. Thousands of 
visitors annually inspected the place, and in 
some instances the results of their observations 
were reported in print. In another paper 
we will insert a portion of the testimony thus 
rendered. 


MEMORIAL OF MRS. P. NOYES. 
BY HER DAUGHTER, H. H. 8. 
v. 
CONTINUATION OF MRS. N.’S REMINISCENCES. 


SAID nothing to Mr. N. however, and there 

was no explanation between us, but things 
soon resumed their usual course. I will pass 
over the subsequent incidents of our courtship, 
which might illustrate perhaps my indepen- 
dence, as well as my strong attachment; suffice 
it to say, we were married about three years 
after this, in 1804. 

I will now relate some experience I had not 
many months after we were married. I was 
sitting by myself one evening, wishing my 
husband would come home. He was then du 
ing a large business; his attention was-more 
and more absorbed, and it was becoming quite 
habitual with him to remain at the store all the 
evening. As I sat there alone, and not a little 
impatient, I said to myself, “ How is this? Iam 
not going to be happy so, spending my evenings 
alone. It did not use to be so—the evenings 
were not long enough for us to talk.” Then some 





This was certainly an important experiment 





invisible agency that was about me, said in ac- 
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cents so plain I could not misunderstand, 
“There is a prize in your hand, which if you 
will improve, will place you above all these 
things, and make you independent of the as- 
sociations of this world for happiness.” My 
heart involuntarily rose to God in response, 
and I said with all the vehemence I was capable 
of—“I will!” I felt that God accepted my 
vow, and received me in his arms, and I was never 
lonely after that evening. A great change came 
over me. I became perfectly contented with 
my situation. I did not wait impatiently any 
more. I could go to bed happy. This did not 
change my behavior towards Mr. Q. I never re- 
ceived him coldly, was never ill-natured. But 
there was a spiritual release—lI left him to go 
to his merchandise, and I went to the Lord, 
with whom I have been in covenant until this 
day. 

To go back and take up again the course of 
my religious experience: For some time after 
the conversion [ have spoken of when I was first 
reconciled to God, I was very happy, free and 
buoyant. I had no fear of sin, and felt nothing 
like condemnation. But then a morbid change 
came over me, and | very well remember the 
occasion. Dancing was then a favorite amuse- 
ment for young people, and I engaged in it as 
usual. I found, however, that when I danced a 
spirit of accusation came over me and I| was 
very unhappy. I scarcely knew what to do, but 
my feelings led me to conclude that I must ask 
forgiveness of God and promise to do so no 
more. In this way I recovered my peace of 
mind, but I was not so happy afterwards. I 
then sought justification by the deeds of the law, 
and having once found relief in this way I soon 
had enough to do. My conscience once awa- 
kened to the particular observance of outward 
duties, either of doing or not doing, found many 
occasions of bringing me under condemnation. 


In process of time I joined the church, and I 
can truly say religion was my life, my light 
and my joy. YetI knew but little of Christ— 
I knew no righteousness but by the law. I was 
precisely in the state of the man described in 
the 7th of Romans. Though I maintained a 
high standing by strict attention to religious 
duties, performing family worship myself by 
use of prayer-books with Mr. Noyes’s consent, 
reading the scriptures, keeping up private de- 
votion, sacramental preparations, &c. é&c., yet 
I had a great deal of inward hidden trouble. I 
could not go out or come in, sit down or rise 
up, but a spirit of accusation was with me. I 
had done something which I ought not to do, 
or had omitted something that 1 ought to have 
done. But here at last, 1 came toa stand. It 
was about seven years after my first conversion. 
I gave up, in utter despair of ever being able 
to do my duty, and obey the commands of God. 
I shall never forget how I kneeled before the 
sofa and confessed before God thap I could do 
no more, that I never could do my duty—never 
do what his law required. I must perish or I 
must have help. I believe I was in a state to 
receive mercy, and this scripture was given to 
me in a way that I knew it and believed it: 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus.” The doctrine 
was as new to me as if I had never heard the 
words before. As I see now I still knew but 
little of the gospel, and had a great deal yet to 
learn and to.suffer; yet it laid the foundation 


of a faith and peace I had not known before, 
and long after I used to say I could defy all the 
devils in hell to hurt me. My faith consist- 
ed in a kind of imputed righteousness, but 
still I think it was a faith above the ordinary 
standard of the churches, as my most spiritual 
friends would say to me, “ How did you get 
this faith? you never seem to be in Doubting 
Castle.” “I see such fullness in Christ,” was all 
the answer I could make to such inquiries. | 
never had any doubt about my salvation from 
that time, until I heard the doctrine of salva- 
tion from sin, more than twenty years after. 
Then I was again stript of all my attainments 
as being in the fullness of the gospel, and made 
willing to count all things but loss that I might 
win Christ and be found in him. 

I had during these twenty years, some inter- 
esting experience of the efficacy of faith and 
prayer. 

Until after the birth of my third child my 
health was good; then I began to suffer very 
much from loss of sleep, and between an active 
conscience and sleepless nights, I was reduced 
quite near a state of insanity. My friends were 
very much alarmed for me. One day when I 
was so weak I could scarcely stand, I found my- 
self walking the floor and singing as loud as | 
could sing. I had sense enough left to know 
that there was an unnatural excitement upon 
me, and I was alarmed for myself. I went to 
another room and | remember the corner where 
I kneeled and prayed that my reason might not 
be taken from me. And there I received assur- 
ance that 1 should never become insane. I must 
acknowledge it as a great mercy indeed, that in 
all the extremities to which I have been brought 
through loss of sleep, these many years, | never 
have had any fear of being crazed. 

For several months at this time my health 
was so poor that my recovery seemed doubtful. 
I appeared to be in a decline. One day when | 
was alone in my room, except my three little 
girls playing about, 1 was saying to myself, 
“JT shall probably die soon, and leave my chil- 
dren to be taken care of by others. This is no 
new thing. How many mothers have left their 
children in this way. I have only to be quiet 
and trust them with God.” In this way trying 
to reconcile myself to the event, it was said to 
me in plain terms, “ You are not going to die 
now: God has something more for you to do in 
the world.” I believed what was said, and 
thought no more about dying; and my health 
began to improve and was soon restored. 

John H. was my fourth child. During my 
pregnancy I was in a high state of religious joy. 
I remember going down in the garden once and 
receiving a baptism that was indescribable. At 
his birth, when I saw that he was “a proper 
child,” I devoted him with all my heart to the 
Lord, and prayed for him that he might be a 
faithful minister of “ the everlasting gospel.” 
In all his growth and education that prayer was 
before my mind, ané I could never think of any- 
thing short of that for him. My heart was 
some sick with hope deferred, when after coming 
out of college, he commenced the study of the 
law ; but my joy can be imagined when a year 
after, he became a convert in a revival, and be- 
gan to study for the ministry. 


A letter written more than thirty years ago by 





Rey. Dr. Jackson, on the vanity of heathen women, 





cites as one proof of their heathenish customs, that 
the Karen women wore fancifully constructed bags, 
inclosing the hair, and suspended from the back 
part of their heads. 


WOMAN’S MISTAKE, 

L® seems to me that the one-love theory is the 
bane of woman. I admit that she is prone to 
this miserable theory, which casts all the treasure 
of her love upon a single throw, and accepts of 
happiness or misery as that wins or loses, but I 
think it must be one of the consequences of her 
tall from her first estate—a part of the punish- 
ment of her first transgression. And now to 
strengthen this proneness, society and education 
come in and train it into an immutable habit, 
and teach woman to prize it as her greatest 
virtue. She is taught to center all her hopes up- 
on drawing one heart entirely to herself—and 
then make it a life-long stedy to keep it and her 
own in unchangeable devotion. But how few 
attain even a semblance of this. Does not dis- 
appointment almost invariably follow the unnat- 
ural attempt? Man is not by nature prone to 
the one-love theory as much as woman is—not 
at least so far as his own proclivities and incli- 
nations are concerned, however much he may 
value it in her. And society, which after all is 
a reflex of masculine thought and opinion, does 
not require of him strict adhesion to the one- 
love theory—it on the whole rather admires the 
bold rover who has a string of hearts to show 
as trophies of his power. The woman then 
who stakes all her happiness on the unchanging 
fervor of one heart, often has everything against 
her—man’s nature which demands novelty, 
and the secret toleration by society of his free- 
dom. These forces always at work, make the 
one-love theory of woman almost an impossi- 
bility. What does she then do? Why, she 
goes on steadily pouring water into a sieve, or 
attempting to brush back the ocean with a 
broom. She lavishes at the feet of her thank- 
less idol all the wealth of her affection. She 
goes on year after year fretting her heart out 
because she gets such small returns of that for 

which she has recklessly sacrificed her all. 
Be the object of her love never so worthless, 
a mere parasite living on her greenness, and ab- 
sorbing all the juices of her life, yet she delights 
in the sacrifice. Often the heart which she so 
jealously guards is lost through her very greedi- 
ness. The more she frantically tries to keep it, 
the more it eludes her. She becomes repulsive 
where she wishes tocharm. Then soured and 
chagrined by the failure of her hopes, she be- 
comes a fretful, frowning Mrs. Caudle. Softer 
and less aggressive natures succumb to disap- 
pointed affection, take to suicide, or pass away 
sadly and silently before their time. Why is 
all this true of woman? Why must her affec- 
tions become a curse instead of a blessing to 
her? I would say first of all, because she does 
not know where to place them. Instead of 
centering them on any man, she should give 
them to God, wholly and unreservedly—not 
with the intention or expectation of ever with- 
drawing them from him, for he is unchangeable 
in faithfulness, and his fullness can make rich in 
love all who come to him. This will ensure her 
heart-comfort and strength if all else fails her. 
And then if she does fully yield herself to God, 
he will keep her from this slavish idolatry to 
any man, which is the bane of the one-love 
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theory. She will learn to love in 9 way to 
nourish and strengthen her life. She will learn 
that a ruinous, suicidal abandonment in loving 
man is absurd, and no more noble or desirable 
than the same spendthrift spirit in any other un- 
dertaking. Men are sensible enough to with- 
draw from enterprises when it is all outgo and 
no returns. They do not generally throw them- 
selves away. None but gamblers, drunkards, 
and the worst sort of men squander all: their 
chances on one gratification. Women will some’ 
time learn to value themselves better than to 
throw away their hearts. Because women 
themselves set so little value on themselves, and 
rush upon heart-bankruptcy so recklessly, is 
probably one reason why men do not value them 
more. I[ believe you will find all down through 
history that those women who knew best their 
own value, were in a good sense the most indepen- 
dent of their lovers, had the most influence, and 
the best fortune. God will teach women who 
abandon themselves to Him alone, the secret of 
never being forsaken or heart-broken. It is 
thought a great gift to be able to grow old grace- 
fully ; it is‘a greater to’ know, how to keep your 
heart—to love, and to withdraw from love grace- 
fully at the right time. STELLA: 


STRAWBERRY PICKING AT THE W. C. 
NOTES BY THE TALLY-MAN. 


UR pickers are mostly poor women and chil- 

dren from the village and vicinity, though 
some little boys and girls come from a distance of 
three or four miles, bringing their luncheon in small 
tin pails. They are principally Irish, and we con- 
fess that the children have won upon our sympathies, 
and increased our estimation of the capacities of the 
stock. They seem to be an improvement on their fa- 
thers and mothers, and give indications of consider- 
able natural goodness and ability. In common 
with other poor children, however, their advantages 
for education and right training are limited, and it 
must not surprise, though it shock you, to hear 
them accused of stealing each other’s berries, or to 
hear the girls using coarse by-words as freely as 
the boys. But with all its faults, the group is gen- 
erally a pleasant one. 


Though we have sometimes had to begin in the 
early morning, we have done the most of our pick- 
ing this year in the afternoon, beginning at about 
three o’clock and working from then till twilight. 
A few minutes before three 1 go down to the ren- 
dezvous by the fruit-house, under the large maple- 
trees, where I find my company of perhaps fifty 
pickers already collected and waiting for the onset. 
At first more of them offered than we could employ, 
and we had to turn off some, so that now when I make 
my appearance they crowd around me with eager 
faces, saying, 

“ Mister, may I pick ?” 
pick?” 

“ Yes,” I tell them, “there’s work enough for all 
of you to-day. Tell me your name, little girl?” toa 
new picker. 

“ Ly-zones,” says she, as nearly as I can tell by the 
sound; but after questioning her some, and getting 
a little help from the other children, I conclude to 
write it “‘ Eliza Owens.” A very small boy calls 
out his name in a sharp, firm voice—“ Sterling B. 
Tuttle.” A large, middle-aged woman mumbles so 
indistinctly that Iam at a loss what to put down. 
She can’t spell her name, as it is in French, she says, 
but she kindly promises to “ bring it” to me to-mor- 
row, so I guess at it as nearly as possible, and let it 
go. 

The favorite names for children in this section must 
be John, Katie and Maggie. We have had during 
the season six Katies, five Maggies and a Margaret, 
sixteen Johns and Jobnnys, including a Johnny 
Roach ( par excellence) and a Little Johnny Roach, a 


“May I pick?” ‘“CanI 


Johnny Owens and a Little Johnny Owens, but, for 
a wonder, no John Smiths. 

As I write the names I number them, one, two, 
three, four and so on, to facilitate the tallying. The 
children catch at that quickly, and don’t very often 
have to be told their number twice, while some of 
the older folks almost always bring in their berries 
saying, “ Here’s two quarts for me,” or “ These are 
for me,” though they sometimes give the name. 
These cases are few, and I soon get the position of 
their names on the list. 

When the picking is good I have to wait buta 
few minutes after entering the field before the ber- 
ries begin to come in. 

“One quart for number forty,” says a smart little 
girl of perhaps ten years, setting down the berries 
and starting back on a run with an empty box. 

“Tree for tirty,’”’ says a little Michael. 

“Tree for tirty,’ I call back to him, “but, my 
boy, you must n’t pick any more green berries like 
those,’ showing him a few with white sides. 
“ Leave such ones on the vines till another time.” 

“ Yes sir,” and he makes way for the next. 

“One for twelve.” 

“One for twelve; look out, number twelve, and 
not put in any rotten berries.” 

“Two for Maggie Mc ,’ says a girl who 
knows her number well enough, but seems to have a 
dislike to so little distinction as that affords. 

“Two for Maggie, but not quite full,” I tell her. 
“Put in a few more berries next time,” an exhorta- 
tion which she needs a3 often as every other time 
she comes. She is Irish and has the national obsti- 
nacy. If I admonish her with a smile on’ my face, 
she smiles too and shows pretty dimples in her 
cheeks ; but if I half empty one of her boxes to fill 
up the rest, and send her back to make it up, she 
takes it poutingly, and her good humor is gone for 
the afternoon. She was accused the other day of 
bringing in for herself another woman’s berries. 

“ Maggie,” said I, “ did you take them?” 

“No, sir,” said she, beginning to cry, “as sure as 
I stand on this ground I did n’t do it.” 

“Well, I hope you didn’t, Maggie,” I replied, and 
told her not to cry. 

An older girl was also charged with the same 
misdemeanor by one of the boys. When she came in 
again with her berries, I said to her in a quick voice, 
“ Knowlton’s boy says you took a box of his berries. 
How is it ?” 

“No, I didn’t, and I don’t come here to steal, 
either.” 

But by her look I was afraid the boy was right. 
However, I had only his assertion against hers, so I 
trusted to the effect of my words to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the offence, and if she took the berries, I 
think she has not done so again. 

Thus passes the afternoon, with its variety of live- 
ly work, with now a smile for the successful picker 
ora word of encouragement or instruction to the 
youngest, then a sharp warning to the faulty, or an 
occasional discharge of the incapable or incorrigible. 

Toward evening some of the little ones and a few 
others who live at a distance, get tired and wish to 
gohome. At perhaps seven o’clock comes a girl of 
fourteen years who has finished her row and wants 
to quit. She has two miles to walk, and the cow to 
wilk, the pig to feed and the supper to get at her 
journey’s end, for her mother is dead and she keeps 
house for her father. Soon the field is completed, 
and then there is a crowd again at my table to be 
rewarded for their labors. Our little Eliza here, has 
picked this afternoon twenty-five quarts, and gets 
half a dollar. Her cousin who came in the morn- 
ing also, has earned a dollar and a quarter. 

“This youngster has picked twelve quarts. At 
twocents, makes twenty-four cents. Here’s a quar- 
ter of a dollar.” 

They take their money with a “Thank you sir,” 
and in a few minutes they have all been paid, and a 
little before dark the group is dismissed, with the re- 
quest, or rather permission, to come the next afternoon 
at three o’clock, or perhaps in the morning at four. 

I. 3: 8. 





STRAWBERRIES.—Barnes Davis, of Oneida Castle, 





has 1% acres of strawberry land, from which he ha§ 


this year sold over $1,000 worth of berries. He 
picked about $300 worth, and then sold the remain- 
der to the Oneida Community for $775—giving him 
a profit of about $900. —Oneida Democratic Union. 


A Heatrn Fact.—The newspapers abound in 
advertisements of nostrums for curing disreputable 
kinds of disease. One would suppose from the rey- 
enue required for the support of such advertise- 
ments and from the number of doctors devoted to 
“ private diseases” that society must be in a rather 
bad way. This whole department of things is an 
unknown world to the Community. During the 
eighteen years of its existence, with a population 
most of the time of 250 persons, holding what are 
supposed to be peculiarly free social views among 
themselves, 16 case of any of the diseases which 
arise from licentiousness, has occurred within its 
borders. Communism may yet be the means of ex- 
tirpating these curses from humanity: 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneErDA, July 7.—Every body is busy in‘ the sever- 
al departments, though the pressure of’ business: in 
the fruit-rooms is less than it was yesterday: The 
sky is clear but not cloudless. The temperature is 
on its way up toward the nineties. The hills look 
beautiful in the hot clear atmosphere. The woods 
seem to invite one to their shadows and cool ré- 
treats. We hear the music of the mowing machines 
in the Elm meadow and know that the’ farmers are 
haying. We see lines of carriages on the ‘road and 
know that visitors are numerous. Below our win- 
dow the steam-engine keeps up steady motion: and 
works tirelessly for the cooks, the bathers and the 
fruit-preservers. The Depot team comes a little af- 
ter ten o’clock with the mail, and the semi-diurnal 
load of cherries. The fruit men’ tell us they: have 
put up more than their quota of cherries, and the 
season will soon close. 

...-Be it known for the relief of those who re- 
gret the shooting of robins, (which seems to be nec- 
essary if we would save our raspberries), that the 
progeny of a single pair (incurring no loss) would 
amount, in the space of ten years, to the respectable 
figure of 9,765,624 pairs! that is, allowing eight 
birds to be the annual produce of each pair. 

....-The pea-preserving has fairly begun. 
Burt has two shellers in good working ordér. 

....Last September when the bees were destroyed, 
because they persisted in making honey in our fruit- 
rooms, two hives were reserved and taken to Willow 
Place. Mr. Newhouse who has had the charge of 
them reports that from the two hives he has had four 
large swarms, which looks promising for a su¢cessful 
apiary at Willow Place. 

July 9.—Our lawn keeper is this morning engaged 
cutting a direct path from the main entry of the 
New House to the office door of the Store, intersect- 
ing the oval green in front of the portico. A kind 
of contest has been going on in the minds of a good 
many between the taste that preferred to keep the 
oval intact and the necessity that demanded the path ; 
but it may be assumed as a safe principle that beauty 
and utility are never really antagonistic. At some 
future time the paths and grass plots may be entirely 
re-arranged in conformity with new requirements 
and new ideas. 

...-A floral curiosity in the shape of a double 
dahlia has been on exhibition in ‘the library’for sev- 
eral days—two perfect flowers exactly opposite’ each 
other on a doubie stalk. One of the flowers is ‘a lit- 
tle farther — than the other, otherwise they 
would present the appearance of a floral globe. 

...-The success of our neighbors the present sea- 
son in fruit-growing is likely to stimulate them to 
further enterprise in that direction. On’ thé other 
hand our own experience in buying and disposing 
of our neighbors’ fruit; has been very: encouraging: 

....The carpenters are now engaged in putting 
up a gardener’s tool-house west of the Tontine. 

....Among the visitors to-day was a Welsh-com- 
pany from Utica. One of them, a Mr. Jones’ is the 
editor of the Welsh paper called the “ Drycli,” pub- 
lished at Utica. This is the only Welsh paper pub- 


Mr. 





lished in the United States and has 60,000 readers. 
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The company remained till after 9 o’clock and attend- 
ed meeting. They seemed to be pleasant people. 
The editor promised to send us a copy of his paper, 
which will be quite a curiosity to those who are un- 
acquainted with Welsh orthography. Here is a 
specimen : 

O gweddw ddawn! ei gwaedd a ddwg 

Mawr gwynion Bro Morganwg, 

“O widowed Genius! thy wails convey 

The deep lamentations of the region of 

Glamorgan.” 





The following, are notes of remarks by J. H. N. in 
our evening meeting, July 5th: 

I had a discussion with a lady a few days since on 
the nature of what is called family affection—the 
special affection between relatives—particularly that 
between parents and children. She insisted that it 
was absolutely natural, rooting in. the vital connec- 
tion between the parties. I took the ground that it 
was of the nature of hadit. To demonstrate my po- 
sition, I told her there was a little boy in the Com- 
munity that I had no connection with otherwise than 
asa general friend to the family, whom I loved, 
so far as I could judge, just as well, and perhaps a 
little better than I ever loved a child of my own, 
and I did not discover but that he loved me just as 
well as he did his own father. I asked how she 
could account for this experience on her principle 
that the special affection between parents and chil- 
dren roots itself in their vital connection. I call this 
affection a habit, produced by cultivation, and yet it 
is just as real and strong as what is called “natural 
affection.” 

This is an important fact. If this special love 
which grows up between parents and children is not 
founded absolutely in the nature of their vital con- 
nection but is a habit that can be produced between 
those who are not relatives, it is well for us to know 
and understand it. And it would be good for all to 
look around and see if they cannot start what might 
be called crosses of the affections. It would certainly 
add to the variety and pleasure of our social music. 
It is very pleasant for me to tind that I can love 
another man’s child just as well asI can my own 
and if anything a little better. 

I became interested in the child I have spoken of 
partly in this way: When he was about six months 
old he was very sick with the sequela of scarlet fever. 
His parents looked to me, and I had a care for him day 
and night for two or three weeks and helped him 
through ; and the effect was I became knitted to him. 
Now if I saved his life, as I think [ did, why is he 
not a8 much my child as if I had begotten him? 

And this starts an idea. If you will set about doing 
good to-persons, trying to help them and save their 
bodies or souls, it will enlist you in their favor, and 
you will end by having an affection for them. In 
that way you make a real vital relationship, which 
you can enjoy as much as though you were naturally 
related to those you love. 





The very object of special affection is to do good 
to the one you love, and when that object is fulfilled 
the specialty should cease. We must pass on from 
one stage to another. For instance, at the begin- 
ning the child gets its nourishment from its mother. 
A pleasure of a very special kind comes between the 
two in that relation ; but in process of time as the 
child begins to grow, it is necessary for it to get nour- 
ishment elsewhere. Itis time for an enlargement. 
The speciality.in that case is to be broken up. There 
is something cruel about the operation, and both 
parties: suffer more or less. But progression is 
necessary, and they.go'on. Then by and by when 
this weaning has taken place, and the child has 
grown up, there comes in time the period of mar- 
riage, when the woman leaves her father and mother 
and the’ home she was brought up in. It is a very 
sad event frequently, causing weeping ard mourn- 
ing, when the daughter goes out of the father’s 
house:- This’ is another weaning. It is necessary 
that her affections should rise into a higher sphere. 


- Here we have the second progression. And then 


if you-go on in the course that I may say is the natu- 
ral and necessary one, leading to eternal life, there 
must be another weaning still, which Christ’ pro- 


poses to everybody when he says, “If any man 
come to me and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children [ &c.,] he cannot be my disciple.” 
This is another progression of the same kind with 
those that have gone before. You have to be weaned 
now from wife and children and pass out of the 
family relation into something in advance of it. In 
all these instances there is suffering, but if the suffer- 
ing is accepted there is great enlargement. 

If persons say that the attachments thus broken up 
are natural, and that the suffering proves it, then I 
reply, any bad habit may be proved to be natural. 
A man suffers terribly in breaking off from his whis- 
key or tobacco, but you do not say his love for these 
things is natural. The truth is, it is more natural 
for us to progress than it is to do any thing else. If 
it is natural to become slaves to habit, it is more 
natural to get free and go ahead and lay hold on 
eternal life.” 


FOURTH OF JULY—COMMUNIZED LABOR. 
0. C., July 6, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLAR:—The 4th passed off this year 
as usual. We were perhaps favored with somewhat 
less than the accustomed crowd, on account of two 
or three showers; but most of those kept back then 
have probably called on us since. There was no 
formal programme of exercises; yet those who came 
seemed to be well satisfied with their entertainment. 

Many well-disposed persons have been inclined to 
think that our principles did not afford sufficient 
stimulus to productive industry and enterprise ; that 
where people worked from attraction, and not to get 
a living or make money, they would be likely to 
become lazy and inefficient. A simple view of the 
amount of labor performed here on the 4th, would 
certainly dispel any such illusion. Let me givesome 
idea of the working exercises of the Community on 
that day. 

In the first place, the sti wherries picked the pre- 
vious day on our own fields and upon several of our 
neighbors’ (which the Community have undertaken 
to market), amounted to about four thousand quarts, 
or about one hundred and twenty-five bushels. All 
of this fruit had to be disposed of either by table use, 
canning, selling here, or shipping abroad. Two dou- 
ble teams carried to the one o'clock A. M. train 
about two thousand quarts, thus taking the day by 
the very forelock. Another load of some eight hun- 
dred quarts went down to the half-past eight train. 
Four hundred and fifty-two quarts were picked over, 
hulled, put in cans and sealed; the balance were 
sold at retail here, or used for strawberry shortcake, 
or served with cream for visitors. Seventy-five 
bushels of cherries had been received from the west- 
ern portion of this state the day previous; a portion 
of these had to be picked over and canned on this 
day. A “bee” was called for this purpose at half- 


cherries, about thirty bushels, were also received on 
the 4th—some of which were sent to Hamilton, 
others to Utica; and many bushels were sold by 
the single quart to the crowd of visitors. Besides 
the home house-work, some three hundred extra din- 
ners had to be furnished; nearly a hundred were 
supplied with strawberries and cream, to say noth- 
ing of the ice-cream furnished, the lemonade drank, 
&c. Several men were busily engaged all day in 
looking after visitors’ teams,—putting them into 
the barn, feeding, &c., &c. Early in the morn- 
ing of the same day, the goods of our little store were 
moved into the large building just completed for a 
store and other purposes; the shelves were partly 
filled with samples of our own manufacture, includ- 
ing bags, traps, fruit, &c. In addition to this labor 
several men and women were engaged in selling 
goods during the day. Ofcourse, a certain number 
had to be detailed for police service, to see that 
there was no disorderly behavior; still another group 
were employed in showing the curious over the 
buildings and around the grounds. Then a large 
number were engaged no small portion of the time 
in furnishing our friends such music as they could in 
the hall, and on the lawn. We-had little hired help 
on that day, excepting a group of strawbery pickers, 
who of course required more or less superinten- 





dence. 


past four o’clock in the morning. Another lot of 


Yet all this was done cheerfully, voluntarily. I 
do not think a man, woman or child, had to be 
urged to do anything. Everything “went off like 
clock work,” as the saying is; and yet no one had to 
be “ wound up” with any promise of extra wages, or 
by any coercive measures. We have no drill exer- 
cises as in an army, and yet on such occasions as the 
one in question, our esprit du corps seems to pervade 
all ranks, and each is only anxious to do the dest 
thing and please the Lord. It is edifying to us to 
notice that it is becoming more and more easy to 
mobilize the forces of the Community for such an oc- 
casion as the one under consideration. Men and 
women are more and more free to leave any post 
and take hold in the helping spirit wherever most 
needed. It is grand to see two hundred thus en- 
gaged, working cheerfully, joyously, animated by 
the same purpose and seeking the same objects. 
Ww. 





PILGRIMAGE TO ESOPUS. 


New York, July 18, 1866. 

DeEAR FRIENDS :—I have this morning returned 
from a brief business trip up the Hudson, and during 
my absenceI spent a day very pleasantly with Abram 
C. Smith. He isliving at Rondout, not far from the 
place where those trials occurred, so graphically de- 
scribed by Mr. Cragin in his “Story of a Life.” In 
alluding to these trials Mr. 8S. thought there were 
modifying circumstances left untold, which would 
have put his case in a more favorable light before 
the readers of the CrrcuLar. In substance,I re- 
plied that his case had not gone to the jury yet—that 
a history of the Community yet to be written in 
continuation of Mr. Cragin’s story, would see that 
justice was done to all parties concerned. With this 
he seemed satisfied, and remarked that he had deeply 
repented of those things spoken of by Mr. Cragin, 
and on the whole had no objections to this public 
review of his erring life. His position of receptivity to 
the truth and to criticism, was a bond of love between 
us, and I felt that he was at heart a good man. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Smith and I were 
with Mrs. Cragin on board the Rebecca Ford, fifteen 
years ago the present month, when that vessel was 
sunk, and Mrs. Cragin and Miss Allen lost their 
lives. The scenes of that morning and of that hour 
were vividly recalledto mind. Time and chastening 
seemed to have softened both of us, and as we re- 
visited and reviewed some of the old localities, the 
occasion was one of joy rather than sorrow. 

First we went to the cave which we, in company 
with Mrs. Cragin, visited on the day of the wreck, and 
which neither of us had entered since. From this we 
passed near the wharf where the vessel took in that 
fatal cargo of limestone. Thus far things appeared un- 
changed ; but lower down the creek scarcely a ves- 
tige of things as they were, remained. The old 
stone house, where Mrs. Cragin’s greatest trouble 
occurred, and which she visited (accompanied by 
myself) only two hours before her death, standing 
asit then did in itssolitude, is wholly razed to the 
ground. Its site, with that of the field where Mr. 
Cragin hoed corn so vigorously during his sufferings, 
is now covered with a village of twenty or thirty 
houses. Further down still, at Punk Hawky, where 
stood a dilapidated old stone house in which Mrs. 
C. had a little season of thoughtful prayer just be- 
fore going on board the sloop, things are also changed. 
The store-house is pulled down, and no one but an 
old resident like Mr. Smith, could now point out 
the place. 

From these localities Mr. 8. took me in his wagon 
to Esopus, the burial place of Mrs. Cragin and Miss 
Allen, some ten miles down the Hudson. I had never 
been there, and how fitting that Mr. 8. should ac- 
company me! Just before reaching the spot we fell 
in with a man who proved to be the keeper of the 
burying ground, and who had the key to the gate 
in his pocket. We told him of the grave we had 
come to see, and he kindly let usin. He told us 
that he was sitting on the stoop of his little cottage, 
on the bank of the river, and saw the sloop, over- 
borne by the whirlwind, as she went to the bottom. 
He described it as a fearful scene. On learning that 
Mr. 8. and myself were on*board at the time, his 





interest was much increased. 
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Mr. Noyes has given you, in years past, a descrip- 
tion of this sequestered little cemetery, and he did 
not exaggerate its beauty. Such a rare combina- 
tion of culture with nature is seldom seen. The 
adjacent forest, the abrupt hills and valley near by, 
as outside accessories, with the quiet grass-grown 
graves and flame-shaped fir-trees inside, make this 
to me a charmed spot. There may be a human hab- 
itation near, but I did not see any—so completely 
hidden is this lovely place. Andhowsilent! I nevy- 
er felt such stillness. And yet, like everything else, 
it seemed appropriate. The lichens on the monu- 
ment told us of the changes which time works, but 
there was deep in our hearts an assurance of immor- 
tality working changes far more constructive than 
those of time are destructive. And so we thought 
and talked, and, over that sacred grave, clasped each 
other by the hand—we three—Captain Smith, the 
gardener and I, and then went our several ways. 

I will add that Mr. Hayward, the gardener and 
keeper of the burial ground, above mentioned, in 
consequence of the interest he took in our story and 
our grave, kindly volunteered to plant on it the Rose 
of Sharon, and to otherwise keep this resting-place 
of the bodies of our friends in good order. This of- 
fer of service, so genuine, touched my heart, and in 
behalf of the Community, I gladly accepted it—not 
marring the gift by an offer of money. Mr. Johnson 
gave the grave, Mr. Hitchcock the monument, and 
now Mr. Hayward offers to ornament the spot—and 
all without money and without price. 

H. W. Burnuam. 


MY TRIAL PIECE. 


bw of an evening I seek my piano to re- 
lieve myself of some harassing thought or too 
poignant feeling, and thus attract a group of listen- 
ers to the room, I have a tune which never fails to 
scatter my audience. I have only to turn the leaves 
of my book—passing by “The Carnival of Venice,” 
“La Bayadere,’?’ “The Natalien Waltzes,” “Tl 
Balen,” and other favorites—until I come to Weber’s 
Overture to “ Der Freyshutze.” The pathetic adagio 
opening I play with all the tenderness of which I 
am capable, and am listened to with apparent pa- 
tience; but as that sad melody modulates somewhat 
abruptly into an unintelligible syncopated passage, I 
become conscious of an uneasy movement about the 
room, a suppressed yawn reaches my ear, and then 
some one starts for the door, closing 1t carefully be- 
hind him, with the benevolent wish, I know, not to 
hurt my feelings, and I mentally thank him for it, 
though I have become so accustomed to the recep- 
tion which this piece invariably meets, that I am 
quite prepared to have it rejected. Others soon fol- 
low this first deserter, and I am left to myself even 
before I have reached the exquisite strain commenc- 
ing, ' 
Dolce. 





which, it seems to me in the enthusiasm of my own 
love for it, should find an answering chord in some of 
their hearts. With a sigh I continue my playing 
and am soon lost to all other considerations in’ the 
absorbing interest which this music demands, 
Every repetition of this overture reveals to me a 
grandeur of beauty I had not suspected, and light 
dawns upon mysterious passages which have before 
baffled my most earnest scrutiny; yet I know that 
I don’t half comprehend it, and so it holds out to me 
the fascination of discovery and conquest. To have 
a strain, which has seemed blind and confused, sud- 
denly speak intelligibly, what profound happiness} 
But we all know this sensation about something, if 
not about music. While the last cadence of the su- 
perb finale is dying in the bosom of the instrument, 
I always feel strangely subdued. 

When I first began to play this Overture, and had 
noticed the effect it produced, I used sometimes to 
play it with the known effect in view, for the pur- 
pose of being left alone that I might devote myself 
to some needed drill. It never failed; even the 
most lenient of my hearers, who could sit untiringly 
through “ Zampa,” would begin to look bored, and 





finally take their leave, shutting the door with a re- 
luctant clang which seemed to reproach me for hay- 
ing thus spoiled the pleasure they may have had in 
the other music. But that was before I really loved 
the piece myself. Since i have come to love it so 
much, I deeply feel my lack of power to make others 
appreciate it; for 1 know only too well that the 
reason why they do not is because 1 do not render 
it correctly or pleasingly. Music so beautiful needs 
but an inspired interpreter to make its beauty felt. 
ZAIRE. 


A LETTER FROM HINDOOSTAN. 


We make the following extracts from a letter writ- 
ten by a young man in India, to his father in the 
Community : 

Dinapore Station, East Indian Railway, ' 
Bengal Division, May 1, 1866. 

Dear FarHer:— * * * On the 18th of Sept., I 
got a situation as guard on the the East Indian Rail- 
way. This is one of the greatest railways in the 
world. Itruns now from Calcutta to Delhi, an un- 
interrupted stretch of 1019 miles, besides the branch- 
es which extend in different directions about 150 
miles more. They are rapidly progressing with the 
Bombay extension, and when this is completed, com- 
munication with Europe will be far more rapid than 
at present. The traffic on the line is very great, and 
during the late rush of cotton to the Calcutta mar- 
ket they could not supply wagons enough for it, and 
such was the demand for them that native mer- 
chants were glad to give the station masters a bribe 
of from 100 to 200 rupees, or 50 to 100 dollars for 
every empty wagon, in addition to paying the reg- 
ular freight. Many station masters made their for- 
tunes in this manner in a very short time; but it was 
discovered at last, and exposed in the public papers. 
At present only 70 miles of this vast railway are 
laid with double tracks. But they are working away 
as hard as possible, and in two or three years more 
the whole line will be double. There are two im- 
mense iron bridges on this line. One over the Loane 
river, not far from here, is nearly one mile long, and 
the other near Allahabad, over the Jumna river is 
fully half a mile long, and both are about sixty feet 
high. 

The country between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
uninteresting in the extreme; nothing but a flat 
country, with here and there a native village of mud 
huts and a few groups of trees. Except at Germal- 
poor, 300 miles from Calcutta, where there are a few 
hills, there is nothing to be seen but a vast open 
plain, stretching away to the horizon in every 
direction. Along the banks of the Ganges there is 
more fertility and the aspect is more cheering, but 
inland it is very dreary. There are groups of palm- 
trees here and there, which to a new comer might 
appear picturesque, but you soon get tired of them 
and long for the hills and dales, green meadows and 
forests of your native land. Bishop Heber’s pub- 
lished volumes will give you a very fair idea of In- 
dia. Things fre not altered in the interior of the 
country since he wrote. It is only in the large towns 
and cities that the Hindoos are becoming educated 
and falling into the ways of the English. Of course 
the railways have made a vast difference as regards 
means of transit, commerce, &c., but if you go into 
the interior villages, you find the natives still semi- 
savage and ignorant, worshiping anything they 
choose to elect. 

I suppose you know we now have natives in the 
legislature, native judges and magistrates, native 
missionaries and school-masters, and that in fact the 
educated natives in the cities of India, are fast ri- 
valling the Europeans in intelligence, mental cul- 
ture and general ability. In fact, in some of the 
schools the native boys beat the European boys in 
the quickness with which they learn; but it is said 
that they fall off again after they become of age. As 
to the Indian females : the Hindoos are beginning by 
slow, very slow degrees, to allow their women to be 
educated and to emerge from the sacred precincts 
of their Zenanas, and mix a little in society— 
that is in their own society, not that of Eumopeans, 
oh no, not yet. The great bug-bear of India, the 
terrific lion in the way, is their caste prejudices; 
were it not for that all would go along smoothly and 
you could civilize Hindoos as quickly as African ne- 





groes. R. W. D. 


AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT RECOVERED. 


A correspondent of the Boston Trunscript writing 
from Leipsic, thus relates some of the circumstances 
attending the recovery of a very old Sinaitic manu- 
script copy of the Bible, by Professor Tischendorf of 
that city. This manuscript, if as old as deemed to be, 
is of about the same age as the famous Alexandrine 
copy of the Bible, now in the British museum, the 
Bible of Bishop Ulfilas, and the copy of St. Mark on 
papyrus, the three oldest Christian manuscripts and 
dating from about the fourth century. These with 
four Latin manuscripts and one Greek, are the old- 
est writings of the sort now extant. 

Professor Tischendorf “saw some fragments of it 
at the time of his first visit to the Convent at Mount 
Sinai, in 1844. On his recent visit, when he went 
simply supplied by the Saxon government with 
means for purchasing it, he could not find a trace of 
it; and when, on the occasion of his third visit, 
about seven years ago, he went out as the special 
agent of the Russian Emperor, he was for along 
time equally unsuccessful. At last, when he was 
about to abandon the search, the precious relic was 
discovered in a corner of the cellar, and was com- 
mitted to his hands to be taken to Russia. The se- 
cret charm exerted in this case was due not soymuch 
to the influence of Russian gold as to the fact that 
the established church of that empire is of the Greek 
faith, the same as that of the Sinaitic Convent. 


“Tischendort told me he was hardly able to com- 
mand himself when he made this discovery. He 
went instantly to his room, but that night he could 
neither lie down nor sleep, and so, to work off his 
excitement, he spent the night in transcribing the 
whole of one of the Epistles. His reception on his 
return was such an one as princes show to princes. 
The occasion was one of great solemnity and mag- 
nificence at St Petersburg, for it was recognised, not 
only there but all over the civilized world, that the 
discovery of this manuscript is the most important 
event of the age, looked at in connection with the 
authenticity of the New Testament and the whole 
Biblical record. The original was photographed 
with the utmost care, and copies were sent to the 
leading libraries of the world. I know not how 
many are in the United States, but to my certain 
knowledge there is one in New York.” 


A PRINTER IN EUROPE. 


What I heard in Europe. By Jonn H. Tosrrt. 

New York: 1865. 

This is a thin double-leaded octavo, written by a 
New York printer who revisited his native England 
during the late rebellion, and who confines himself 
chiefly to a brisk report of his brief talks about 
America, with Englishmen, Irishmen and French- 
men, in rail-cars, on ship-board, in hotels, poor- 
houses and private dwellings, and on the tops of 
coaches. Reading the book at one sitting, as you may, 
one gets a vivid idea of the British spirit and tem- 
per, and quits with just a touch of exasperation to- 
wards the intolerance exhibited to this “very 
American Englishman.” The following bit of ro- 
mance—the hero of which may be the author him- 
self—is entitled 

A VISIT TO A LONDON WORKHOUSE. 

In one of my daily perambulations, I had 
met a fellow craftsman who, like myself, was 
visiting his native city. Owing to a former 
persona! variance not necessary to be here re- 
lated, our friendship had lately suffered consid- 
erable condensation; but no sooner did we 
meet on soil which actually seemed foreign to 
both of us than our feelings rapidly mounted to 
their former fervency, and we made many ex- 
cursions together. This man was even more 
indignant at what he heard of our country than 
myself. Beimg of much more impulsive and 
ardent temperament than I was, and finding our 
impressions wonderfully alike, he took me fur- 
ther into his confidence, and revealed to me 
sufficient events in his history for the material 
of a respectable novel. Of the truth of. his 
whole narrative I was soon convinced; for he 
had worked by my side many years before, 
and I knew from other sources the reason of his 





emigration to America. 
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His urgency at length overcame my reluc- 
tance to witness more of the misery of the poor ; 
when he offered as a final enticement for me to 
accompany him, that he would show me the 
original character which furnished Dickens with 
his celebrated Oliver Twist—and the table where 
he asked for “ more.” 

So my friend took my arm, and on the way 
entertained me with considerable portions of his 
personal history, and when he stopped at the 
door of this large building, said to me, 

“This is where J graduated.” 

Then turning to the clerk, added— 

“ Will you allow me to look at your records 
of admission for 183-?” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ Only to learn when — was admitted.” 

“You're not from another parish—eh?” in a 
suspicious manner. 

It appears there is still such a constant shov- 
ing away of parochial protection, that the Bum- 
bles are very chary of letting strangers have ac- 
cess to their documents. 

“Oh! indeed, I am not on that errand. I 
have fared in various ways since I left this place ; 
but I assure you there is not the least danger 
that I shall ever voluntarily become your 
boarder again. Come, I want to see the exact 
date when I ran away from here, for that is the 
object of my visit.” 

We were taken to a room, the shelves of 
which contained the numerous volumes and rec- 
ords of parochial matters. 

“Yes! gentlemen!” said my friend, while the 
“Master” and his clerk were hunting up the 
book desired,—“ I once was an inmate here, and 
was ungrateful enough to run away.” 

“Ah! sure enough,” said Mr. Morrison, 
“here it is—Ernest H ; admitted, Sept. 
-, 183-;” and turning to his clerk—-“ and there 
it is again, marked ‘ran away.’ Why, it’s just 
as he said.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. H * And 
will you allow me to pilot my old friend here 
through the various wards ?” 

Permission was given, and my companion 
hastily explained the emotion he betrayed by 
informing me that owing to an intemperate pa- 
rent, he had been placed in that institution in his 
infancy. 

When Mr. Morrison found we were both from 
America, he manifested the utmost desire to en- 
tertain us; and after alluding to our unhappy 
struggle, and expressing his evident regret at 
the calamity, remarked that his sympathies 
could hardly be called in question—for he had 
espoused an American wife—and it was not 
long ere we were a!l dining at the same table. 

My friend “Oliver” as 1 might call him, en- 
tertained us so much that it was now owr turn 
to press him to continue his narrative; and af- 
ter a dinner which had prolonged itself into tea, 
he walked back with me to my lodgings, con- 
gratulating himself that he had been the first to 
meet an Reutiate lady in the dingy city of 
London. 

Mr. Morrison invited us to call again at an 
earlier hour of the day, and more leisurely in- 
vestigate the institution and its inmates. 

A week or two afterwards, we therefore en- 
tered its portals ; and while sauntering down its 
main hall, a man touched my friend on his 
shoulder, asking if he was Mr. 

“That’s my name.” 

“Mr. Morrison’s compliments, and says the 
Board is in session, and would like you to meet 
them in its Committee Room.” 

We followed our guide. 

On entering the room, I was struck with the 
number of white-haired old gentlemen who sat 
around the large table. 

Mr. Morrison introduced my friend. 

“This is Mr. who called last week. 
He is just from America, and | have been quite 
interested in his account of his experience in that 
country.” 

The business was suspended—we were _prof- 
fered seats, and a gentleman said to Mr. H., - 

“We have been told that you are an Eng- 




















lishman, who has lived long in America—that 
you now are a naturalized citizen of the United 
States—that you have had somewhat of an 
eventful life—at one time an inmate of this house 
—and are now ona pleasure visit to this place of 
your nativity. Will you give us a brief narra- 
tive of your experience ?” 

“Yes, gentlemen! since you no longer sus- 
pect me of wishing your benefactions, | may with 
propriety enlighten you how my changed condi- 
tion renders such application exceedingly im- 
probable. 

“It is true that I am a native of St. Pancras. 
It is also true that I was once a pauper—and 
your books testify that I ran away from here in 
1832. For that youthful folly I paid due pen- 
alty in being imprisoned in the “ Black Hole” 
nearly under our feet here; but since my second 
escape, I have taken root on western shores, 
where I assure you, gentlemen, not even the 
present fratricidal couflict will tempt me to 
abandon. Yes! gentlemefi, here in my native 
parish, do I linger round scenes of former suffer- 
ing, only to feel the more grateful that for many 
years my lines have fallen in pleasant places.” 

A considerable pause ensued, no one of the 
company seeming prepared to respond to my 
friend’s apostrophe. 

At length, however, a gentleman rose, and 
after putting a few questions to Mr. H. respect 
ing the names of the officers who then had charge 
of the edifice, and satisfying himself of their cor- 
rectness, he said, 

“ Gentlemen, 7 was on the Board at that time, 
and testify to the correctness of what you have 
heard. And now” (turning to a colleague), “ do 
you really wish such a nation to godown? No! 
indeed you do not/—and for my own part, | 
thank God there is such a country for such lads 
as this gentleman once was, to find a refuge in. 
I thank God from the depths of my heart !” 


THE GREEN-CORN CUTTER. 


[Patented by J. Buar and L. F. Duyn, of Oneida Community, 
June 13, 1866.] 

es above machine (rep- 

resented by the engrav- 
ing), is designed to be used in 
hotels, boarding-houses and 
fruit-canning establishments, 
for cutting green-corn from 
the cob in a neat and expedi- 
tious manner. The mode of 
operation may be understood 
from the engraving without 
much explanation. The ear 
of corn being placed with the 
butt end against a socket in 
the end of the center-rod H 
(which is adjustable to long 
or short ears by means of the 
set-screw 7), is pushed by the 
treadle and its connecting rods 
in the direction B. Theframe- * 
work in which the center-rod 
E is fastened, and which is 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Mucu sympathy is excited throughout the coun- 
try for the sufferers by the late fire in Portland. Up 
to the 7th inst., in spite of crowding every house to 
its utmost capacity, and occupying all the tents that 
could be procured, 6000 persons were still literally 
roofless and homeless. Rations were issued at the 
City Hall to about 1000 persons. Large contribu- 
tions are being raised for their relief in nearly every 
city in the north and west. As a usual conse- 
quence of this calamity, Portland is thronged with 
thousands of thieves and plunderers of all descrip- 
tions. In addition to the active services of her own 
citizens in repulsing this robber raid, a guard of 77 
men have been despatched from Portland Navy 
Yard. 

THE United States Senate, by a vote of 23 yeas to 
17 nays, has decided to postpone any further action 
on the new Tariff Bill until the 10th of December 
next. 

Tue oil regions have been visited by another 
extensive conflagration. During a thunder-storm 
on the 7th inst. the lightning struck a gas pipe, 
which exploded, and the flames communicated to 
several tanks. The works at 18 or 20 large producing 
wells were burnt up, including those of two or three 
large flowing wells. The oil was a foot deep as it 
ran down the run into Oil Creek. 


THE cholera gets about one victim a day in New 
York city. The ability to control the disease, so far 
as its spreading is concerned, is practically demon- 
strated. Such statements as the following from the 
register of the Health Board, may be taken as a proof. 
There were 30 less deaths in the city last week than 
the week before, and 61 less than in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

Mr. F. R. Exxiorr, former secretary of the 
Northern Ohio and Lake Shore Grape-Growing As- 
sociation, has, after due inquiry, published his opin- 
ion, that previous to the planting of 1866, there 
were not less than siz thousand acres of grapes in the 
Lake Shore region, including the Islands. The Pres- 
ident of that society estimates that at least 1,000 acres 
have been planted in vineyards the current season. 





TuE Free Public Baths of Boston are a great suc- 








driven back and forth by the 
treadle, on the guides below 
D Ci, consists of two circular heads connected by 
rods, the right head being larger than the other, so 
that the rods converge from right to left to match 
the taper of the ear. At fare four curved knives, 
fastened on springs to the fixture C, making a cutting 
circle through which the ear is driven. The knives 
are connected with the converging rods at /, so that 
as the ear is driven on from point to butt the knives 
gradually open. Cis a tube, on which the left head 
of the frame D slides, and through which the cobs 
are driven out as seen at B. At f also there are 
scrapers following the knives, and other contrivances 
which need not be particularly described. The re- 
sult is that the ear is first shaved and then scraped, 
by a single motion, and this is done as fast as a man 
can place ears in the frame and work the treadle, 
say at the rate of twenty per minute, thus saving the 
labor of five or six hands. 








cess. 
the poorer classes. 
dressing rooms, and a towel is supplied on the pay- 


They are patronized by thousands, mostly of 
They are provided with neat 


ment of three cents. A superintendent with assis- 
tants sees to the maintenance of order and comfort. 
Most of the baths have splendid chances for deep- 
water swimming, and are open to women as well as 


to men. 
FOREIGN. 


Tne arrival of the American monitor Mianto- 
nomah at Spithead, is exciting much interesting 
comment in the Times and other English papers. 

ON THE 24th of June a great battle was fought 
at Costuzza, near Verona, between the Austrians and 
and Italians, in which the latter were beaten. The 
Austrians captured 2,000 prisoners, besides many 
guns. The Italians have since retired from Verona 
and have been followed into Lombardy. On the 
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other hand, the Italians are said to have fought with 
great bravery, and to have taken their defeat with- 
out loss of spirit, claiming that the battle was neither 
lost nor won. They are preparing for another ad- 
vance. Garabaldi is reported to be getting ready to 
operate against the Tyrol. 


A PRoussIAN army , consisting of three divisions 
under the command of the Prince Royal, Prince 
Frederick Charles, and General Herwarth, advanced 
into Bohemia and fought the Austrians at Skalitz, 
on the 27th of June. The reports from this part of 
the field are contradictory. The Austrians claim the 
battle of Skalitz, and triumphantly affirm that one di- 
vision of Prussians has been obliged to retreat to 
Glatz, and another to Niemes, near Saxony. The 
Prussians claim to have made on the 27th and 28th 
of June, 5,000 prisoners at Nachod, and 3;000 at 
Trantenan. 

Mucu excitement exists among the working 
men of London. They are holding large, public 
meetings. The Times is apprehensive of trouble 
from them, and calls upon the police to interfere. A 
new ministry has not yet been formed, to take the 
place of the one which resigned in consequence of 
the loss of the Reform Bill. 


From South America, we learn that on the 24th 
of May, a severe but indecisive battle was fought. be- 
tween the Paraguayans and the Allies, consisting of 
Uruguayans, Argentines, and Brazilians. The loss 
of the Paraguayans is placed at 5,000 killed. That 
of the Brazilians at 3,000 killed wounded, and mis- 
sing. = 

Ivory Scarce.—There is to be a scarcity of 
ivory. The demand for Sheffield alone, it is 
said, now kills twenty thousand elephants a 
year; the supply is limited, and the animal 
does not multiply very fast. 


Who pleasure follows pleasure slays ; 
God's wrath upon himself he wreaks : 
But all delights rejoice his days 
Who takes with thanks, yet never seeks. 
—Patmore. 


Love is a secondary passion in those who 
love most, a primary in those who love least. 
He who is inspired by it in a high degree,.is in- 
spired by honor in a higher: _it-mever reaches 
its plentitude of growth .and ,perfeetion but in 
the most exalted-minds.—Roger Ascham. 


“ What are you writing such a big hand for, Pat ?” 
“Why, you see that my grandmother is dafe, and 
I’m writing a loud letther to her.” 


Frour Barret Resus.—A lady fixed the 
following letters in the bottom of a flour barrel, 
and asked her husband to read them: O-I-C-U- 
R-M-T. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. G., Ill.—I have been in two Fourieristic ex- 
eriments, and have seen them fail. The women 
p, and men too) had been used to talking about their 
neighbors—they did so here—then began to blame, 
then to punish by turning out, and lo! there was no 
stopping place till all were out. I see the iom 
of heaven, or state of ee at hand, but it 
eludes our grasp. Well, if there is no other suc- 
cessful way but to give up all idea of property, I 
say give it up. But must I not call anything mine? 
Are not the hands on this body mine? Are not the 
clothes I wear mine? Should not each person have 
aroom? It seems to me a member should have the 
privilege of withdrawing and taking his earnings 
with him. Ww. G. 
In Communism, a man. has possession of whatever 
he can use, and improve and enjoy. But instead of 
fastening upon them with the egotistical feeling 
that they are /zs, he considers himself (and of course 
all belonging to him) as the property of the whole. 
W. H., Ohio.—You say that you disapprove of the 
commercial enterprise we have started in New York 
City, and for the reason that you have never seen a 
successful trader who was a good Christian. It may 
be very nice to have just religion enough to sustain us 
in a closet; but how will it be with us when .we.are 
compelled to go to market .with-so little religion, as 


‘}with>Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 


pelled to stand in the market all day long, as is the 
case with thousands of men? We understand some- 
thing about the corruptions of trade; therefore we 
are all the more confident that Christians ought to 
have a robust spirituality that will be more than a 
match for. the temptations of the market. Your oth- 
er objections will, we think, be removed by a more 
careful reading of our publications. 


P. P. L., Yowa.—The two dollars were received. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 


VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLaRr wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the ‘leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted toe mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ;, that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
-yearsago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form:since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

‘Phe Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is-dene.on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 


all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Soerates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered.a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomés practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 
BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. : 





ee 


TRAVELING-BACS. 





that ? and how.will it-be-with:us .when.we.are.com- 


tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C..N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, N..Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning. of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least. six 
hands shaving in the old way. A set of curved knives, guided 
to fit the taper of the ear, followed by a set of scrapers, strip 
the whole cob at a single motion, not only of the corn but of all 
the valuable juice. And this is done as fastas a man can place 
the ears in a socket and bring down a treadle. with his foot—say 
at the rate of from twenty to thirty per minute. 

Vegetable Preservers, Hotel keepers, Boarding-house keepers, 
and the public generally, are invited to examine specimen ma- 
chines at the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 
835 Broadway, (Room 9,) New York City. 





PRESERVED.FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red .and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Applet, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 885 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i.e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Honse and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be farnished—price 
40 cent: each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group, (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall ; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 


a a Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Crrcutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscen*es of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c,, and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series, Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaltH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Ones Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts 

Tue Trarrer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. » Price 75 cts. 








The Oneida Community manufacture. great variety of Gen- 


The above. works are for sale-at this office. 











